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himself” (p. 199). But this assumes that all the necessary 
data are supplied—a large assumption. Fraud, at least 
conscious fraud, may be held as excluded by the con¬ 
ditions, which have all the seeming of true scientific 
methods. Agent and percipient are strictly watched and 
guarded. The most obvious sources of error are fore¬ 
stalled. Silent choosing of cards, and the like, obviate 
any risk of suggestion by normal channels—the purpose 
being to isolate the fact of the actuality of transference. 
How difficult it is so to isolate the fact may be guessed 
from the somewhat extraordinary results of Hansen and 
Lehman with “ involuntary whispering.” Their results, 
as even Parish (“ Hallucinations and Illusions,” p. 320) 
allows, are not necessarily conclusive against any ex¬ 
periments recorded by the Society, but they show how 
extremely difficult it is to establish, in this kind, the 
ordinary conditions of strict physiological experiment. 
But apart from these possible errors, the accounts seem 
somewhat wanting everywhere in psychological “ con¬ 
text.” This is specially true of the telepathic hallu¬ 
cinations (Chapter viii.), where, once more, the “ method 
of agreement ” predominates. A detached mental fact, 
when once it is subjectively assigned to so simple a 
cause as telepathic agency, is apt to escape from its 
mental current. The immediate association may be 
forgotten instantaneously, or pass utterly unrecognised. 

It is a more distingushed and impressive thing to 
have thoughts inspired by an outside source than 
following in the orthodox way of contiguous or similar 
association, This defect is very obvious in many of the 
cases (e.g., p. 245). Several of the recorders of hallu¬ 
cinations state that this is their only experience of the 
kind. This seems to be a fairly complete proof of bad 
self-observation. It is true that a well-defined hallu¬ 
cination is, in the ordinary acceptation, a relatively un¬ 
common experience ; but Mr. Podmore admits (p. 244) 
that dreams and waking hallucinations differ, not in 
essence, but in the accident of sleeping or waking. 
Obviously, the recorders of those isolated experiences 
do not take hallucinations in this wide sense, Con¬ 
sequently, a doubt arises as to their competence to 
record the psychological context. Further, if dream 
and hallucination are thus to play into each other, the 
long arm of coincidence is made yet longer, and tele¬ 
pathy, while the marvel of it is none the less, becomes all 
the more difficult to establish. Mr. Podmore’s exposition 
is so persuasive, and he obviously holds in reserve so 
much more information, that one hesitates to express 
doubts crudely. Yet he seems to allow too little for 
the “submerged dream,” for the coincidences that (in 
excess of chance) must result from the general similarity 
of mental venue of friends or relatives or acquaintances. 
He seems to accept too easily the “ veridicality ” (Parish) 
of the alleged coincidence, for in some of his instances 
the precise nature of the fact is just what escapes. Thus 
the “come to me” of case iv., p. 245, and of her tele¬ 
pathic correlate, may have been, in each case, the end of 
a normal associational sequence. But the data are not 
enough to settle the point. The same difficulty in 
fixing evanescent processes of association has been 
pointed out by Prof. W. James (Psych., ii. 83), and by 
Miss Helen Dendy {Mind, N.S., 7, 370), in connection 
with subconscious processes. Many disputes might be 
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raised on the time that hallucinations take to emerge 
after the alleged telepathic message has been sent, and 
the suggestions to meet the difficulty are sometimes 
more “ copious than cogent.” 

Ghosts (Chapter ix.) and haunted houses (Chapter x.) 
are investigated only to be discredited, and Mr. Podmore 
then concentrates himself on a very important subject, 
“secondary consciousness,” which, in its turn, is found 
not proven as a coherent system of ideas. That is, he 
does not regard as sufficient the argument that con¬ 
tends for separate subconscious personality acting in a 
hidden way alongside of the normal supraliminal con¬ 
sciousness. The ordinary doctrine of subconscious 
storage of memories in the nerve centres is considered 
enough. These subconscious personalities are “ manu¬ 
factured articles,” and indicate rather the possible 
education of special centres for special ends than any 
fresh revelation of “ transcending ” consciousness. Once 
or twice in this book we seem to catch a tendency to 
meet popular explanations half-way (e.g., p. 378), but 
there is proof enough that Mr. Podmore has a firm 
hold of positive psychology, and his fair-minded re¬ 
statements of somewhat inflated doctrines are excellent 
instances of an investigator’s patience. Although he 
seems to give too little to “veridicality” of coincidence, 
too little to mental venue, th'e submerged dream, the 
psychological context, dissociation of consciousness, the 
state of health and the “ pathologic ” element generally, 
yet he presents a residuum that will compel explanation, 
and that is at once the final justification of the Society 
he represents and of his elegantly narrated studies. 

W. Leslie Mackenzie. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Travels in the Coastlands of British East Africa and 
the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. By W. W. A. 
FitzGerald. Pp. xxiv + 774. Maps and illustrations. 
(London : Chapman and Hall, 1898.) 

HIS handsome volume deals with a part of East 
Africa which, in spite of its apparent accessibility, 
has down to the present day remained surprisingly little 
known to the world at large. In the general rush to 
explore the more remote recesses of the African con¬ 
tinent, many of the immediate coastlands have been left 
comparatively unheeded, and nowhere, perhaps, has tk.s 
been more the case than in the northern districts of the 
British sphere along the East African coast. The present 
book, therefore, fills a decided blank in the literature of 
the continent. 

Commissioned in 1891 by the late British East Africa 
Company to study the agricultural capabilities of the 
coastal zone falling within its sphere of operations, Mr. 
FitzGerald during the space of two years traversed that 
region in all directions, from Mombasa in the south to 
Port Durnford in the north, besides extending his in¬ 
quiries to the two largest islands lying off the coast. He 
was thus able to gain an intimate acquaintance with the 
country, and the record of his experiences possesses a 
solid value, which fully atones for the slight delay notice¬ 
able in its presentation to the public. With the aid 
of the numerous illustrations, all of them reproductions 
of photographs, we gain a vivid idea of the characteristic 
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features of the East African coastiands—their labyrinth 
of creeks and backwaters, their miles of waterless scrub, 
or groves of Hyphane palms, perhaps the most typical 
tree of a large part of their area. In the more northern 
districts traversed, on the borders of the Galla territories 
south of the Jub River, Mr, FitzGerald was actually 
breaking new ground, and the result of his journeys 
has been to modify considerably our ideas of the general 
character of the country, by showing that the vegetation 
is in parts of the interior much more luxuriant than has 
been generally supposed. Throughout his residence in 
the country he was in close touch with the native in¬ 
habitants, for whom he shows a genuine liking, and of 
whose life and customs many interesting details are 
given. 

It is, however, in the treatment of the agricultural 
capabilities of the country that the chief value of the 
book will be found to exist. During the whole of his 
travels, the author devoted his constant attention to this 
subject, so that the information collected was unusually 
varied and complete, and the picture presented of the 
various aspects of life in the African “shambas” (plant¬ 
ations) is full of interest. The general reader may, 
perhaps, find the mass of details on agricultural subjects 
hardly to his taste ; but to ail who require a trustworthy 
guide to the capabilities of British East Africa in such 
matters, the book will prove of sterling value. A special 
weight attaches to Mr. FitzGerald’s views from his wide 
experience of agriculture as carried out in Southern 
India, and he has done good service in calling attention 
to what he considers the great possibilities which lie 
before British enterprise in this direction in the East 
African coastiands. Much of the country is, in his 
opinion, eminently adapted for the growth of cotton and 
coco-nuts, while other products, such as fibre-plants and 
india-rubber, would also repay attention. Much apposite 
information regarding all these, drawn from sources not 
widely accessible, is printed in the form of appendices. 

In the second part of the book, Mr. FitzGerald en¬ 
larges upon his report, made to the Directors of the East 
Africa Company in 1892, on the agricultural capabilities 
of Zanzibar and Pemba Islands. He treats exhaustively 
of the clove cultivation there carried on, describing 
minutely the requirements of the clove tree, the present 
methods employed in its culture, and various improve¬ 
ments which should be introduced. He also treats of 
other products to which attention should be paid, in 
order that the prosperity of the islands may not depend, 
as it does at present, on one crop alone. In the case of 
Zanzibar the ground has, it is true, been already covered 
to some extent by Dr. Baumann’s useful monograph, 
but it is valuable to have also a professed agriculturist’s 
views on the subject, which the German traveller ap¬ 
proached rather from the standpoint of a scientific 
geographer. A point of special interest at the present 
time, when the slavery question seems to await its final 
solution, is the discussion of the sources of labour supply, 
into which Mr. FitzGerald enters fully. He holds that 
the introduction of Indian coolies will afford the best 
hope of a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

A useful feature in the book is the lavish supply of 
maps (compiled by Mr. Reeves, of the Royal Geographical 
Society), in which the whole of the author’s routes can 
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be followed, and which contain material not hitherto 
published. The index—also a point of special import-- 
ance in a work intended, like the present, to be used for 
reference—is particularly full and well arranged. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Notes on Observations. By Sydney Lupton, M.A. 

Pp. ix + 124. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 
The sub-title of this book describes the contents as “ an 
outline of the methods used for determining the meaning 
and value of quantitative observations and experiments 
in physics ana chemistry, and for reducing the results 
obtained.” It is very important that students of science 
should be logical in their arguments and sound in their 
conclusions ; and Mr. Lupton’s concise description of 
the methods which must be followed before a scientific 
law or any general proposition can be established con¬ 
duce to this end. The opening chapters of the book remind 
us of Huxley’s inspiring little “Introductory” Science 
Primer. After these more or less metaphysical, but 
distinctly serviceable, statements as to ideas, "premisses, 
and laws, come short chapters on units, averages, inter¬ 
polation, the law of error, the method of least squares, 
the expression of results by graphical and by em¬ 
pirical methods, and many other subjects of interest to 
all who are engaged in quantitative physical and 
chemical experimentation. The treatment is but brief 
in most cases, and questions involving higher mathe¬ 
matics are not introduced. Sufficient is said, however, 
to show students how to apply to his own results the 
methods described ; and for those who desire to go into 
the subjects more thoroughly, a list of references to 
standard works is appended to.each chapter. 

The book should find a place in the library of every 
physical and chemical laboratory, and all students of the 
laws and phenomena of nature should make themselves 
| familiar with the principles described; for they will thereby 
learn the methods of sound reasoning, and be instructed 
in the art of computation for the purposes of science. 

Prospecting for Minerals: a Practical Handbook for 
Prospectors. Explorers, Settlers, and all interested in 
the Opening-up and Development of New Lands. By 
S. Herbert Cox. Pp. xi + 239. With illustrations. 
(London : Charles Griffin and Co., Ltd., 1898.) 

This little work forms the first volume of a new series 
of handbooks to be edited by Prof. Grenville Cole, and 
issued under the title of “The New Land Series.” Al¬ 
though it can hardly be said that the title of the series 
j is very happily chosen, it will be immediately admitted 
i that the object of the series is distinctly good." The ex- 
j plorer or the settler in any new country needs, in most 
i cases, some instruction as to the best means of discover¬ 
ing and developing its resources. Of all pioneers of 
civilisation, the mineral prospector is the most likely 
nowadays to lead the way ; and the first volume of the 
series is, therefore, appropriately devoted to the subject 
of prospecting. The preparation of the work has been 
entrusted to Mr. Herbert Cox, a well-known mining 
engineer in London, who has in his day travelled widely 
and seen much of mines and minerals. Those who know 
the character of his professional work will feel no doubt as 
to his ability to lead the prospector in the way he should 
go ; and an examination of the volume shows that its 
value is beyond dispute. Mr. Cox has furnished the 
prospector with a portable guide, which, while essentially 
practical, contains sufficient geology and mineralogy to 
explain the scientific principles on which the search for 
minerals should be based. The rough-and-ready pro¬ 
spector may probably think that the science is too much 
in evidence, and may grow impatient as he turns over 
pages about such things as “anhydrous silicates of lime 
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